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LAND QUESTION AND AGRARIAN STRUCTURE IN AVADH 
DURING COLONIAL RULE 


G.P. MISHRA 
S.K. BAJPAI 


In his article 'The Future , Results of the British Rule 
in India -1 Marx wrote that . the whole of her past history/ 
if it be anything, is the history of successive conquests she 
has undergone. Indian society has no history at all, at least 
no knovm history. What we call its history, is but the 
history of the successive intruders who founded their empires 
on the passive basis of that unresisting and unchanging society'*^ 
This remark by Marx about India may hurt the feelings of the 
million Indians who regard their country as a cradle of human 
civilisation and feel proud of their country being' historically 
rich in cultural heritage and' traditions having , bound them 
together from the times immemorial. But the context in which 
Marx said, in fact refers to the in- built resistance and non- 
acceptance- of her society and people to any external values and 
norms other than their own mode of 'life and culture. The socie- 
ty continued to retain and sustain its own life style and 
cultural pattern of living which. were spontaneously grown and 
developed through the evolution and development of . her own 
science and, technology. In a sense it is, therefore, characte- 
rised to be a stubborn Asiatic societjf. However it does not 
mean that the society did. not undergo any change. 

There has been a constant process of change in Indian 
society through the passage of, time right from the ancient to 
■the modern period. The pr 0 ces''slo,f has historically ' 



form of holding land as one of the 

production and the operation 
a technology and methods of working the 
so^i^^ -The chariges :,ih the form of holding land 

as a means of production and in agriculture as a technology 
and methods Of, farming (i-. e , the techno-organisational content 
of farming) from one period to another has brought about cer- 
tain changes in the rural society but its Asiatic characteri- 
' sties we^^ other for a long period of 

time. 


The history of change and development in the rural society 

t'.. 

from ancient to modern India shows how the process of formation 
■of state (s) and emerging dominant groups or classes as the 
agents to appropriate agricultural suiyjluses (whatever the 
mode of appropriation may be)' gradually transformed the commu- 
nal or village form of land holding and the community- based 
peasant mode of production into private ownership- based land 
holding and wage labour-based mode of production in agriculture 
respectively. These changes were also accompanied by a process 
of change in the social relations between agriculture and manu- 
|]0:fp||iufin#^:::|n^ and town, and between, rural 

and urlDan producers. But the characteristic pattern of changes 
in social relations- between these elements (i.e. agriculture 
and industry, village and, town, and rural and urban producers)- 
was not basically, much: different in medivai India from ancient 
; , India, -despite operationalisation of land as de facto private 
, , ownerS'hip ■ and farming ,as--;.the,,peasa-nt. mode- of production in 
' ^n<3.ia. The Mughal Empire could not break the structu-re 
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of techno- economic inter- connectedness between agriculture and 
manufacturing indiistry or between village and town nor could 
erode the mode of life and cultural pattern of living prevail- 
ing in village India. That is why the characteristics of the 
Asiatic society were retained and the Muslims were internalised 
as a part and parcel of Indian society and culture., 

During British Rule, Indian .society underwent changes 
basically quite different from what it ej^perienced during pre- 
British era. Firstly, there was annihilation of the 'Asiatic 
society; and secondly, the material conditions of the Western 
society v/ere laid,- nursed and strengthened in the course of 
time. The process of annihilation began -by introducing land as 
a juridical form of property relations and by destroying the 
structure of techno- economic connectedness between agriculture 
and manufacturing industry, village and tovm, and rural and 
urban producers. The material conditions of the Western socie- 
ty were laid, nursed and strengthened by superimposing the . 
colonial mode of production and Western culture of education. 

The process of annihilation and superirnposition of the 
colonial mode of production were not in the direction of re- 
constructing. or restructuring the agrarian society at the 
institutional ■ base of its own evolution and- development but 
were tuned' to serve the colonial interests. ' Hence during this 
period, the agrarian society was disjuncted from its own evo- 
lutionary built-in structure of -land relations and social 
relations in agriculture and ma'mfacturing industry ;and finally 
became captive of the colonial neKus of cent re- periphery rela- ■ 

' tions. , - ' " 'O' 





What all this reflects is that the process of change in 
society in British India; was quite different from that ■ 
an pre~British India. Hence it stresses the need for assessing 
impact of colonial rule in India's agrarian society that 
underwent certain basic changes around the question of land as 

in particular; and the 

operation of agriculture as a technology and methods of fanning, 
tne peasant question and the question of social relations bet- 
ween agriculture and manufacturing industry, village and town 
and n^ral and urban producers in general. 

QM-gotive and Design of the Study ; • 

The Objective of this study Is to assess the impact of 
colonial rule on the structure of agrarian society In Avadh 
during the latter half of the Nineteenth Century, it is dis- 
cussed relating to the question of land held as one of the basic 
sources of production on the following assumptions: 

.(a)The process of agrarian change in Avadh was spontaneously 

internal prior to British mi o ttViom -u. 

riuisn rule, while it was externally 

. superimposed during colonial rule. 

. &.)The . feudal dominated milti-structured society of Avadh 

characteristic features: 

ralised power at the apex of the pyramidal social 
stiucture> the village system, and the union between agrl- 
.culture and manufacturing industry. 

The village system and the union between agriculture and 
Manufacturing Industry were the characteristic features of the 
Asiatic society and its mode of production which were retained 


and sustained from the past in medieval Avadh, But these 
features do not underscore the dominanGe of feudalism. The 
despotic land revenue system and general administration bear 
evidence to this fact The dominant feudal- structure was 
interv/ovenly based on the despotic relations with the Mansabdar- 
Jagirdar system on the one hand and vrith local Zamindars or 
village headmen and accountants on the other. -"But such hierar- 
chal feudal structure was more hereditary than juridical in 
the actual sense of the term. Thus despotism based on the 
fgudal dominated social structure had despotic relations which 
created some specific dominant group or class comprised of 
Mansabdars, Jagirdars and other feudal lords and the peasants/ 
tenants/ labourers and petty commodity producers were dependent 
on them. But this structure .could not erode the village system 
nor the union between agriculture and manufacturing industry. 

The study i.s based on the use of archival source materials 
both/ published and unpublished, manuscripts appertaining the 
nexus of land-lord' and tenant. In view of this idea/ the study 
is divided into following -parts , * the second part discusses 
the complex of agrarian relations as conceptualised legally 
during the beginning, of. colonial rules third , is related to . 
materialisation of the Juridical form of holding land as pri- 
vate property and means of production having emerged, and 
operationalised from the colonial system of revenue assessment 
and settlement. The fourth one presents statistical picture 
about the composition of a gratia n structure. The las-t one dis- 
cusses the question of landlord- tenant relations . 


II 





PATTERN OF AGRARIAN RELATIONS s A DEFINITIVE INIEEPRETATIO 

prior -tQ British rule, Avadh was one of the Subas of the 
Mughal Entire. In the mld-lSth century the Mughal Viceroy m 
Avadh became an Independent ruler. In 1765 the English turned 
this- state into a subsidiary principality subject to Britain. 

izT +-hQ =!+-a-t-p of affpirs the English styled 
In order to camouflage the state or a- - 

.»• ■Rn+- +'Vie“ state was finally annexed to 

the ruler as a King. But une scaue 

British rule on Feto-ruary-7> 1856* 

■ on the eve of its annexion to Britain, the agrarian socie- 
ty of Avadh had all characteristic features of the. 
dominated multi-structured society of medival India, i.e. 
centralised power, the village system and the union between 
agriculture and manufacturing industry. 

1 * /-\.c 1 -.Toa as one of the basic sour— 

So far the question of land neic as 

ces of production was concerned, it is mentioned somewherelse 

■ that the despotic relations with the Mansabdar-Jagirdar on the 

one hand and with' local zamindars or village headmen and 

accountant on the other- in fact built the feudal structure; but 

the form of land held by them as private property was more 

^ '^feeditary than -juridical in operational sense of the term. 

:: : Thomas E Metcalf wrote * "Before the British arrived 1|||| 

was never held in, outright ownership as- private property. The. 
" state possessed a traditional .claim to Share of the produce,^^ ; / 
, . : -.known a the. land-,,'rcyenue demand, -and was -.in theory considered 

|y.,;;v;.v:y the ultimate power, "The intermediary classes who collected 

p ^ for, the state; were Of the 'diverse origin'*. ^ The cjies- 

h'i A •-vv,--, . ■' , 
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tion is ! what was the village community ? According to Narul 


it was really the community of the proprietors in a 


village dr a village of coparceneries. But otherwise, in the 
sense of the village commune or village community holding 


over land as a whole, we have hardly any evidence 


B.r,. Grover confidently held the view that “in the Mughal, age 


the state never claimed the absolute and exclusive ownership 


In 1858 Marx wrote that ’tord Canning's proclamation in 


relation to Avadh, some important- documents in reference to 


which we published on Saturday, has revived the discussion as 


land tenures of of India - a subject upon which, there 


misapprehensions in reference to which have led, :so it ’is alle- 


point in this controversy is, what is .the exact position which 


economical system, of India ? .Are they properly to be considered 

5 , ■ 

as landed proprietors or as mere tax* gatherers - "A more 
thorough study of the institutions of Hindustan, together with 


the inconveniences, both social and political, resulting from 


by the original Hindu institutions, the property of the land 


was in the village corporations, ' in - which resided the power of 
alloting it out to individuals -for cultivation while the zamirv- 
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dars and talukdars were in their origin nothing but officers 


of the '^government appointed to looik after, to collect and to 
oav over to the orince the assessment due from the village". 


his observations have certain amount 


the end of the Mughal empire and, th 


and tax was concerned. Thus 


during the medival period, the chieftains - whether Mansabdars 


he vill 


What the English did: was the confirment of property 
rights in land on those ..chieftains, native princes and other 
intenriediaries leading to the, rightful existence of landed 


aristocracy in Je'duro as well’ as in de‘ facto sense of the 


term. It would b- 


Judicious to mention 


> '1^, ' ’ 'll; I''"'" ) ' i ‘ ' '> i*' ''’X ';'h V' 



The agrarian setting of property relations in land as 
legally emerged from colonial rule in Avadh was based on the 
following pattern of agrarian relations i 


b. . 

c. 

Taluk-da rs 


Proprietors 
Talukdars, 
Pukhtada rs , 
Sub-proprietors 


Tenants 

a. Occupancy tenants 

b. . . Tenants- at- will 

c. Shikmi tenants ■ 


The secretary to the Chief Coranissioner, Avadh in a cir- 
cular stated the’ definition of Taluqdar as follows t 

"Wherever there are two interests in an estate, a super- 
ior and inferior, the possessor of the former has been 
held to be taluqdar , and has received a sunnud. If there 
be but one interested in an estate that of the Zamindar 
and his title - is clear unquestioned and has also 

received a sunnud, whenever the annual Jumma of his estate 

8 

exceeds Rs.5000/- per annum", 

. The Taluqdars were required to grant patta to all holding 
land under them, Thes.e pattgS' might be for a term of one or 
more years, as agreed between the parties . The rent as fixed 
sum on holding ( Bil Mukhtah) , or a rate per bigha on particular 
kinds of cultivation or '•qualities of soil were mentioned in 
the pattas given by the Taluqdars,- • . ... 

The job of identifying the Taluqdari interests in, the 
legal parametres vjas very difficult. The complexities of the 
tenures on the spot in many areas of the Province, baffled the 
minds of the government officials. Moreover, the ■ definition 
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of Taluqdar’. as cited above, could not dispel . the clouds of 
confusion in all cases of the tenurial interests. Then, 
voluminous exchange of correspondence toob place among the 
high officials of the government v/ith a view to defining the 
Taluqdar. It was in such an attempt, the Deputy Commissioner 
referred to the Estate Act for the term, ’Taluqdar'. He would, 
accordingly,- recognise as Taluqdar. only the 'Single heir' of 
Taluqdari. He pointed out that 'where in a taluqdari estate 
there' is no custom of primogeniture or of devolution to single j 

heir, the Estate was in' the course of years under the ordinary 
law of inheritence, be broken up into a number of small hold- 
ings/zhose proprietors were not entitled to be treated with 
special favour. Section 14 of the Estate Act sufficiently 
provided that the Act contemplated the possibility of a single 
Taluqdari Estate being cut up into several taluqdari estates. 

That section further provided that where a taluqdar transferred 
by gift or v/ill his estate, or any portion of it to any certain 
specified person ‘ , the transfer should succeed to all .the 
rights and powers of the transferrer and become ■ subj ect to the 
Same conditions and rule of succession, 

He preferred. to define the Taluqdar as under s 

A, Any person whose name was enlisted in the first list 
mentioned in the section-8, 

B. Any person to. v;hom the Estate or any portion of the Estate 

' . - i 

of suoh recorded Taluqdar had devolved .in any of the se- I' 

veral ways prescribed in the Act for the devolution of | 

the Taluqdari Estate. , 



With the singular exception of section 116/ the Act XVII 
of 1876/ the law confers on Taluqdar no personal distinction or 
exemption'. 

In fact, 'Taluqdar' is not defined in elaborate manner 
except in the definition of the Estate, The word 'estate' used 
to signify an immovable property acquired or held by a Taloqdar 
in the manner described in the sections 3, 4 or 5 of the Act I 
of 1869.^^ 


The Settlement Commissioner of Avadh, Mr. Erskin, saw no 
reason in restricting the sub-division of the, Taluqdari estate. 
If the estate belonged to two or more taluqdars or heir of 
taluqdars., Erskin wanted the cosharers to be allowed to have a 
perfect position of their shares. All he desired to put forth 
was, that the co-sharers should be allowed to get clear if 
they wanted to separate. But the co-sharers who thus became 
the separate owners did not become Taluqdars by virtue of such 
partition or sub-division. It was only in -the case of their 
name being in the first list prescribed by Section 8, of the 
Act-I of 1869/ they were considered to be Taluqdars after par- 
tition just as they were Taluqdars before partition. Moreover, 
the provisions of the Act-I of 186 9;; would not cease 'to apply 
to the estate of Taluqdars merely because it was sub-divided 
by, perfect partition amongst the heirs/ successors of the. 
:;'TaiU'qdar.;'^^’: ' ■ 

'A claiment of Taluqdari privilege whose- name was , not 
in the Gazettes, of India lists,, was ' required to , establish his 
title, by pleading the terns of Section 26 {a) , .of the Act XVII 
,pf 1876 and a., 'settlement with „ hims,ei f ; pr w^th his* predecessor 
in’ .interest of /his,- estate as ‘ a/tal'U,qdd.ri, estate. . 
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On cdmmon parlance the Taiuqdars may he defined as non- 
cultivdting large landowners possessing sanad from the British 
government, which entitled them to permanent hereditary pro- 
prietary rights in their taluqas or estates.' The Taluqdar was 
responsible for the, payment to the , government of a fixed • 
revenue demand from his estate. The demand in turn was realis- 
ed from the tenants as reht. 


In some portions of his estate/ the Taluqdar collected 
rents directly from his tenants. This was known as Kham area. 

In , .others, i.e, the sub-settled or Pukhtedari area, the collec- 
tion of rents was left to Pukhtedars or under-proprietors. 

Rents were realised in cash, though the appropriation of agin.- 
cultural surplus from tenants also, took the form of rents in 
kind, beqar (forced labour), various taxes and cesses. The 
Taluqdars were authorised to exercise the power of distraint for 
realising the arrears of rent. The action in distraint includ- 
ed the seizure and selling of the crops of the tenants. 

Many a Taluqdar were made honorary Magistrates also. 

Thus, they wielded the power to try the offenders in petty 

' ' ' If t 

cases (civil and criminal).' on their estates. The tenants were 
liable of eviction failing the payment of rent to, the Taluqdar 
who, was eirpowered to enhance the rate of rent, •■'v' 

Pukhtedars 

In the period preceding, to the colonial rule in Avadh, 
the terms ’Pukhta' and 'Pukhtedari' were unknown regarding the 
revenue settl extent. These were ' 'pompous ' creations of ‘kutchery 
phraseology [of the, British, ' .'-During the earlier period, when 



a fixed sum 


said to hold it 'Puklca 


not. On the other hand,, if a stranger leased his village. 


transferred his village without alienation of his property- 


was called Pukhtadaree 


The Pukhtadari or sub- settlement might be based 


on former proprietorship with fairly continuous possession 
upto annexation, when the village was incorporated with- 


on the failure of the proprietor to redeem old mortgages, 
the power to do so having now expired under local rules. ^ 


The Pukhtedars were a class of non- cultivating under 


proprietors holding under the Taluqdars, Actually^ ■ they were 
those ex-proprietors with whom a separate sub-settl<3aent had 
been made by the British. Membersr’bf' this . class had been able 



over certain villages, which had been included in Taluqdari 
estates. The sub— settlement led them to both heritable and 
transferrafele/iright in the Villages under their jurisdiction. 

In the sub-settled villages,- the Pukhtedars collected 
rents from the cultivators and paid the revenue either straight 
to the government or through the Taluqdars, The Pukhtedar 
was supposed to pay in addition to the revenue, Malikana , to 
the Taluqdar himself. 

Sub-Proprietors ’ 

They were under-proprietors who did not merit to a sub- 
settlement, But, their rights were recognised by the superior 
proprietors* Tenu'res known by various names in vernacular 
were included in this class of proprietors. These different 
tenures were proprietary in nature, signified sub-proprietary 
rights as they were in subordination of the Taluqdar. 

Bifadari :br Didaree 

In many districts where a village proprietor put his 
village to a Taluka on his own- volition or his village was 
taken without his consent. The proprietor was left either with 
a fraction of a^illage or a particular 'plot of land as his own. 
This parcel of land was' held rent or revenue free. 

This tenure could be created by two ways^s ' 

t*. by assigning a share equal ■ to 1/4 , 1/6, 1/7, 1/8, l/lo of 
the property transferred a.hd land to that extent was then 
made over, which might be one or more entire mauzas, or 
' a smaller quantity jof. land. 
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2- by giving & certain amount of land at pleasure, without 

any reference to, specific ' share. 

It is worth mentioning in respect of didaree tenure 
that these were generally conferred under writing seldom ver- 
bally. 

When a whole village was under this tenure the sub- 
proprietor invariably also enjoyed all village privileges and 
dues, and with there the proprietor had no concern whatever. 
The same was also the case where the sub-proprietors held an 
entire and. separate fractional po.rtion of a village included 
in a single estate, one of which was Didaree; and the other 
is not, it was generally found that in that case the sub-- 
terure carried with it no village privilege or dues whatever. 

Sir (Home Farm) ■ 

This was the most common sub-proprietary tenure. When 
the owner or co-sharer lost all his other privileges,, he -re- 
tained, his own special holding which he cultivated himself , 
or by personal tenantry. This tenure was held at favourable 
rent, probably to encourage the old Zamindars to stay on' or ■ 
offer their village t-* a neighbourly Taluqdar. . Thus Sir was 
a proprietary claim to a hblding of one's own, 

19 

Sir is of two different kinds; 

a. When old proprietor parted with their estates without a 
||i2l:®bbsop^atibn;^ as'-to .land . beihg,las:slghed; fgb;l|bilbgs^ 

. it was* not unusual for the new proprietor to leave them 



:y -: - /: i^ possession of the land tilled with their own ploughs; . 

for a time they might escape rent/ but subsequently a low 
rate was put upon their lands? and these were recognised 
by the two facts j (i) that the possession of the parti- 
cular field had changed or if changed, the original area 
was maintained and (ii) by the rates being below the 
rents of other persons of the same class. 

,b. It was common to assign to the Junior branches of a 

family certain lands for their support, instead of giving 
them the ancestral share to which they were entitled, 

This grant was properly for appearance sake but after- 
wards suffusSd with an element of consideration,' The holder 
of Birt was known as Birtea, who' got proprietary rights by 
purchase and became intermediate holder. Birts of the same 
land were formally granted to serve different purposes viz. 
Jungle- birt (for clearing of jungle)? Jex^an-birt ■ (for support- 
ing younger son)? Riyayat-blrt (out of favour) etc. However, 
the Birtea did not become owner or Manager of the village by 
virtue of this grant, ■ 

■ It was a religious grant made for no consideration. Be- 
ing of charitable and irrevocable nature, these, were rent-free 
grants to the services of Brahmins, Normally, the Taluqdar ' 
who made the Sankalps, never .resumed such grants. 



Barbasti 



cases was secured and did not differ much from the Birt or 


When a fractional share of the rental was assigned as 


It remained a fixed item without .being subject to future 


by the proprietor to sub-^proprietor, or' '’the latter was allow- 
ed. a remission, equal to the amount in the rents of any lands 


he may hold as a cultivator 


When in some cases, a lower quite-rent was subsequently 
assessed, it was called Barbasti. The Barbasti were consider- 
ably below the government .doaand. In this class of sub- 
tenures, which were given in lieu of other superior rights, 
long since absorbed, whether they be hold rent-free or at low 
rates, the superior .holder- has of-course to. make good, the 
government demand from higher property. 


BaqtT.a'fc 


The ba ghat Or groves were of four classes! 

a, . Baghat belonging to the existing proprietor 

b, _ Baghat belonging to the former proprietor 

G, Baghat belonging to the Sankalpdars and Birteas, and 

d. Baghat belonging to the Ryots. 

The Baghat belonging to the existing proprietor were part 
and parcel 'Of the owner's property? while the same belonging , 
to fonner proprietor and Birteas relate sub~ordinate tenures. 
It is notable point that in all the first three classes, the 
existing fight, superior or subordinate extended to both, the 
land and the trees. 

The B^-ghat belonging"' to ryots, had its origin in verbal 
arrangements entered into by the proprietor or sub-proprietor 
and his cultivators. The rights of the cultivators included 
eating fruits, gathering wood, cutting wood for home use. 

This tenure ends on the cultivator's leaving the village. Al- 
though the landlord took no rent for grove lands but he claim- 
ed fruits on some occasions ■'and he might fell a tree whenever 
he required, \\G^^ 

While recapitulating the aforementioned account, it may 
fairly be noted that the sub- proprietary tenures were of four 

1, Tenures retained by persons who had formally enjoyed' 

'It ■ ■■a- :';^ill age . j:: 

||p||i|||i|;||j|figfanfs:'ito:<thd:::'’:B:a^M 
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3. Tenures created by transfer of proprietary right by sale 
or mortgages, and, 

4. .Clearing leases. ' 

Further, it' has to be noted, in this context that the 
holders of these rights' were empowered to transfer or mortgage 
their lands. They would raise money without incurring imme- 
diate loss of possession, Horrnally, the sub-proprietors ..had 
‘greater advantage ■ over the Pubhtedars because the amount of 
revenue payable by them was based on favourable rent- rate? and 
the revenue, payable by Pukhtedars was assessed in part upon 
their actual rental. Thus, the Taluqdars, Pukhtedars and 
several categories of sub- proprietors constituted multi-tier 
agrarian structure which thrived on total appropriation from 
the tenantry in Avadh, 

■ In the event of being defaulter for the payment of revenue 
to the government, the Taluqdars* estates could be brought 
under the government management and strangely enough, their. 
Taluqdari rights were not infringed. But, the Pukhtedars and 
sub-proprietors would see their lands put up for sale by the ■ 
Taluqdar if they failed the. payment of rent on time, 

v.v:: T,.A:; - Tenants) 

The percentage of the occupancy tenants in Avadh was esti- 
mated at I'ig percent only. They were called Kubzadars also. 

One of the main characteristics . of the occupancy tenants was 

ge^aih-, fixity 

could not be ejected from their holdings. Although, their lands 
could not be transferred by' sale or, mortgage, they possessed 
■ heritable rights over their lands;,h , . 



It would be pertinent to mention here that wherever# 
consideration was practically given to the occupancy-tenants 
there were two modes of showing the favours ' 


reduction. in rent, of - so much per bigha of land# and 
by a reduction of so" much per rupee of rent., . ■ 


As a matter of fact, the occupancy tenants held their 
lands on easier terms. The favour shown to them manifested in 
the rate of rent. Belonging to a high caste and long posse- 
ssion of the land were the main criteria for this favour. It 
was sheer on the consideration of the long-standing traditions# 
honour and status of the high ' caste# particularly the Brahmins 
the occupancy tenants did not use the plough. Therefore# yhe 
administration observed it as a fair reason to reduce their 
rents, ‘ The reduction of rents found a sort of pecuniary 
justification in the wages or allow^ance, of the ploughman 
■(harv/aha). Nevertheless, this usage and custom varied from 
village to village. 


The occupancy tenants were the residents of the same 
village. This proved to be an advantage in their cultivation 
of fields as they would keep the fields v/ell-manured and 
qualitatively improved. Obviously, the means of tilling the 
soil at their disposal, were superior to those of the non- 
resident (Pahikasht) tenant#' Thus, a pahikasht tenant could 
not enjoy the favourable rate of rent despite having higher 
place ’in the hierarchy of the caste- system. 





Any tenant who desired to bring an 'improvement’ was. re- 
quired to ask , the landlord's leave,/ but if the landlord refused, 
power v/.as given to.apply>to the Dy. Commissioner "for permission^ 
The landlord could make an improvement without the consent of. . 
a tenant- at- will but not without the consent of an occupancy 


The amount of reduction varied from a maximum. of . six 
■ annas -to a rupee and to a minimum of 9 paise in a rupee. The 
favour in rate of rent did not ..amount to immunity from enhance- 
ment of rent. The. rent would be revised 'and enhanced in the 
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same proportion as well as others. 

The occupancy tenancy remained as it was before - that is, 
it was allowed to any person who had. 'lost all proprietary 
right' but had himself, or his predecessor in the inheritance 
had, at some ''former time - .within thirty years of annexation, 
been proprietor and his right extended to land he was holding 
on the 24th August 1866. 'Moreover, nobody could be occupancy 
tenant in any village estate in which he also held any sub- 
proprietary rights viz. a grove, a special holding dihdari, 
etc. The occupancy- right is heritable but not transferable, 

A landlord may confer, by registered agreement, a right of 
occupancy irrespective of these teims. 

The ejectment of occupancy-tenant cOuld only be had on 
a decree, for arrears of rent which had not been paid-up for 
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The remarkable feature of the Avadh agrarian structure 
was that most of .the cultivators wexe from :;thisiciasi^^^^^^^^^^ 
were supposed to pay a rental to'- the: Taloqdar or: 
proprietor under x,rhom they held their holdings. As the term 
of reference suggests^ they were actually on the whim, and mercy 
Of their superior. They : could be ejected immediately, while 
failing to pay the rents,. Insecurity and the threat to evic- 
tion (Bedakhli) were the most glaring 'hardships in the lives 
of the tenants-at-will. it has 'to be mentioned that the low- 
caste- tenants were served with the notice of eviction much less 
frequently because they were held back for doing beqar (forced 
labour), in order to compensate for any arrears of rents. 

To add -CO the already insecured tenure, the tenants-at-will ' s 
miseries were further aggravated as' the landlord hardly allowed 
them to cultivate a specific parcel of land for a long time.^® 
This short-lived relationship of the tenants-at-will with the 
piece of land under one proprietor led to indifference towards 
the- improv^ent of the field. 'Moreover, the tenants-at-will 
were, required, to seek for . the permission of the proprietor, if 
they wanted to plant trees or build wells on the land. 












-pSlti bf""AvacSh, the high .caste 

of sub- letting their lands "to, be c 







tenants as their Shitanles . These tenants were much more prone 


to rack-renting than others. It so happened that in many 
.estates the . Brahmins and Thakur castes held leases of larger 
holdings from the superior proprietors to sublet at high rents 
They subsisted on the difference between the privileged rent- 
rate and rack-rents. Moreover/ the names of the Shikmies 


periodic enhancement of rents.-. The number Of comparatively 


their occupancy rights in Court satisfactorily (when produced 
before law by the Taluqdar) . .Further, most of them were serv- 


worsened as the number of the tenants- at-will also increased 


During the Nawabi era in Avadh, the term Taluqdar was 
used without any juridical connotation. It rather applied to 


historic 1857, the term was defined' more precisely. The Chief 


Commissioner of Avadh in 1860^- opined that the Taluqdar means 
’*an opulent landholder", and hastened to add that 'I should not 
consider any man who paid ,, less .'fehan Rs *5000/- .as reyenue as an' 
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puifeij-c xananoider , But, .in due course of time, other 
adjuncts to the qualification followed. It' was in this spate 
the Chief Commissioner ruled that only 'sole proprietor' shou; 
be grcinted the sanad (patent), i'he application of this rule 
Qisqualified many such landlords who paid more than Rs.SOOO/- 
as revenue but were not the sole owpers. One such case may 
be cited that Jagannath Baksh and Bajant Singh held together 
an estate assessed at Ra.32,00Q/- in Pratapgarh and they were 
denied the Taluqdari sanad, regardless of their being recognis 
as ialuqd.ars during the .Nawabi era. The contention behind thi 
anomoly was that they were not the sole owners' of their own 
share as the two landholders were out of a large brotherhood 
holding the Nain estate iointlv.^^ ' • 


While the set- rules were applied to many claiments of -t 
■sanad, they were set aside in a few cases on the grounds of 
high social status or being the owner of an estate which hac 
come down to the family for several generation. . To provide 
apt illustration in - this respect . Chief Coirmissioner ' s note m 
be quoted, "it seems clear that Nubbee Bux (Karamat's unde, 
previous holder) was regarded and treated as a taluqdar. 

sive to have gained for the owner the estimation and treatme: 
of a taluqdar both with. his. neighbours and the government of; 
cids (of the old regime) .". ■ This was observed while appro'^ 
the application of Karamat Hussain of Katafia whose revenue 

atdod Rs. 5000/-. ■ Llkewise,,.:Mehp,al. Singh of Umri was. ' granted'' 
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those whom they thought entitled to the status of Taluqdars 


jREVENUE ASSESSMENT AND SETTLEMENT 


The first settlement was made in FebruarY- March 1856 by 


this, 7% part was appropriated by the, British v/hile the , remain- 
ing. 4% part went to the former Avadh Government. In this way 


the British, government ,kept Rs, 7.500 and left Rs.4500 for the 
Nawabout of total 12000 Rupees, 


to collect their own 


Thus it became a 
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fix months 


Well 


the past five years Juitma 

the Nankar, grants (Delhi^ Ismee and Tankhar) 

the Mafi- Jagires: (Rent free villages) 

the religious grants 

Putwari and Chawkidar 

The Rakam Sawai and.Nazrana 
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District Officer to turn out the Taluqdar and reinstate the 
village zamindar. No Taluqdar, middleman or farmer was to be 


allowed and if long possession had accrued him a proprietary- 
right it was to be counter- balanced by a 10% Taluqdaree allowance 
In case there was a village claimant he was to be put in "and 


ay - Rs. 1200/- 

Rs. 150/- 
Rs. ,75/- 
Rs. 6 0/- 

TOTAL Rs. 1485/- (gross 

Jama ) 


Take the 5 years average Jama 
Add Rakam Sewai 
, -Do- Nazarana 
-Do- Patwari services 


Deduct J Road Fund Rs 
Chowkidar Rs 
Patwari 6% Rs 


TOTAL 


Rs. 1315/ 


Total village assessments as per ' 
Jamabandi Returns ■ 

Mahua trees and other 

Add t for Sir, Mafi and supposed^ conceal 
ment , ■ 

At assets Government Jama 

Add s Patwari ■ ' , 

' Chowkidar 2 at Rs.36/- 'and -2 ■ atRs, 24/- 

Bullahur 2 at Rs.l?/- ' ^ 

■/'I;;/- -Roads ^ 7 - ■ ''.'7 ; 

.-'■■Total Payment 1,,-; 


Rs. 4000/- 
Rs. „ 100/- 







Thus the first system when adopted, gave a heavy Jumma 
because after investigation it became clear that the paying 
Jama of a village was the full amount of its assets. Nazim 
and Ghakladars left nothing to. the village? they exacted all 
that the villaae nroduced in frecruent manner. The accounts 


shown 


Paying Jumma 


Rs. 2000/ 
Rs. 1800/ 
Rs. 2200/ 
Rs. 2000/ 
Rs. 2000/ 


Rs. 2500/ 
Rs.2000/ 
Rs . 2800/ 
Rs . 2800/ 
Rs. 2800/ 


1258 Pasali 

1259 F. 

1260 Fasali 

1261 Pasali 
126 2 Fasali 


in a taluqa, was, then sold or mortgaged or let in farm to 
some power full Taluqdai. This explains, gradual extension of 
Taluqas in Avadh during the period^of present study. 


The assessment system was inherently weak so much so that 


The assessing officer, under the first system, could certainly 
strike off the amotint if he -considered the paying Jumma high. 
While under 'the second system he could add if he felt some 


coupled with some guess work resulted into very high assessment 


at . one place and ve3:::y low at another 
mainly, due to the following causes t 


The ■patWari,'‘ehtii:ely.,thrived' at .the behest of the’ 
T'aluqdar; 'anid, he.- wpUl.d' not provi.de correct Jummabandi 
-irethrnsy 

The junmabandl' accpunts relating to the ■ Sir' lands 
did not'hhdw^theit -'rh't'es as generally su'ch lands . 
were left, .-■u.nasshssedyi:../,.-'.' ‘ - ,■ ‘ ■ 
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The Mafi 


lands comprising a few bighas were granted to the servants of 
the Taluqdars and the ChowJcidars . This quantity of land was to 


stand the intention to deal with them or the Taluqdars exer- 


village zarnindars learnt, that they might recover their dormant 


Having convicted the entire summary settlement under Sir 
R. Montgomery and the Chief Commissioner/ Major Barrow 'submitted 
a report of his proceedings. He stated that the administration 
succeeded in recovering all the accouxits of the assessment -of 
.1856 ’which were invariably found in the hands of the Kanungos’* 
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revenue with the incomes from land^ taJ^en by the Nawab, Barrow 
pointed out that the former government officials took as much 
as they could' get under various denominations. They would 
grant liberal reductions in the name of Nankar as an act. of 
favour to the holder. Thus/ with all such reductions the reve- 
nue amounted to Rs. 13803734/- to the Nawab. 


The assessment of 1856 was accomplished under the super- 
intendence of the Financial Commissioner and it am^ounted to 
Rs. 10489755 and had further been reduced to Rs. 10420990. It 

is necessary to remark that in the settlement of 1856 many 

40 

estates were assessed at the progressive rates. 


The decrease was caused by settlement of Bindwa/ Bintowlee 
at ^ rates / the increase by 2nd year of Russudee assessment 
and was/hormal as regards increase. The increase 'was chiefly 
in estates settled on Russudee assessment. 


Settlement of 1856 


I 


The first suiranary settlement in land was made for three 
years soon after .the annexation of Avadh in 1856. This settle- 
ment conferred some recognition to the rights of the tenants 
and that of former proprietors also who were cultivators at the 
time of the;.. annexation. The historic upheaval of 1857 left some 
far .reaching consequences regarding the hitherto perspective 
of the- British' government in the Avadh agrarian policy. The 
village occupants with" whom the first settlement had been made/ 

.: Vjbined. the discontented Taluqdars ' against the British in 'the 
* uprising of 1857, - Now ' the Taluqdars earned a halo of being 
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the 'natural leaders' who- could carry the pulsating peasantry 
in their sway. Eventually it became clear if the British wanted 


to restore the peace and stability in the province/ they would 
have to respect/ the' politico- economic privileges of the 


in .such a critical sitiaation 


right in March 1858.- . The Taluqdars v^ere granted - Sanads as the 


The second sxiramary settlement was m.ade in May 1858/ which 


were bestowed on them. Thus,. began the first ^ step of calculat 


ing semblance of proximity with the traditional large landed 


■gentry at the expense of the former small' village proprietors 
and the rest of the agrarian sector. 


for a long time. In 1864/ by'-the 'Oudh. Compromise* the Talug- 
dars were persuaded to grant some rights of occupancy to those 
who bad been proprietors earlier. These people, had lost all 


proprietary rights in 'land during the past thirty years but 


still cultivated their traditional farms. Then followed the 
reco^.hit!lph of.' the. sub-proprietary rights while keeping the 
position of /raiuqdars^- central 'to' the tenurial -systOT, It iS/ 
however/' ■sighi.’^icant'' tQ:‘ipbserve, that the "Taluqdars always enjoy 
and,. nurtured' their, diminaht' htatus granted to them by the • 
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second summary settlement during the colonial rule which 


The Taluqdars were non- cultivating large landox/mers 
holding grants (Sanads) from the British' government in India, 
"^he Sanads conferred legal title on them for permanent heredi 
tary proprietary rights in their taluqas (estates) . Some of 


divisible and governed by the ordinary rules of Oudh Estate 


The taluqdars were entrusted with the responsibi 


the rents directly from the tenants in the Kham areas while 


in other areas known as Pukhtadari / the rent was received- through 


ted in cash although the appropriation of agricultural surplus 
from the tenants formed the general mode of collection in kinds 
viz,, Beqar (forced labour)/ Nazarana (gift), Malikana (a tax 


who would pay a fixed sum to the State. There were some 


officials also known as Nazims of C hakl adars forming another 


as superior-proprietors, grown, out of. Rajas-. Punctiohally 
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made good the necessary amount of money besides for the taluq- 
dar himself. Thus /-the taluqdar had little else to do but 
receive the rental and pay accoi'ding to the custom to the 
government. But he weilded imrriense power and influence over 
the village- holdings. Administering the power of distraint, 

. seizing or selling the crops of the. tenants ranained -his prero- 
gative, A good number of these superior-proprietors were 
empowered with magisterial powers to try the offenders in petty 
cases both civil and criminal/ on their estates. They could 
also order eviction from their estates if the tenants refused 
or pleaded inability to pay the rent, it must also be stated 
that they had the authority to increase the limit of demand, 
be it revenue or cesses. Therefore, the increase of rent and 
®'^iotion from the land became simultaneous reaction causing 
immiserisation of the agrarian sector. 

The settlement was to be made Virlth the 'actual proprietors' 
who should have been identified with due clarity and caution. 

The Malguzars of any description payirqthe' government demand were 
not eligible for this adventure of the British agrarian policy 
in Avadh, Taluqdar, too, was not entitled to receive anything 
if his possessions originated from any proven violence, fraud 
or were recent acquisitions. In case he possessed a 'prescrip- 
tive right' to malguzari engagement by dint of the long posse- 
ssion of the village holders, malikana shall be guaranteed to 
him and his heirs for the term' of the revised settlement, 

An allowance of 10 % was .also fixed upto certain period as proper 

compensation for the loss of the -ancient rights to collect the 
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..rovonue, 



In the meantime, the taluqdars were required to pay the 
new rulers, the final, instalments due on their engagements with 
the Nawab for the 1855-56 agricultural year. The taluqdars, 
many in number, committed a grave mistake in withholding pay- 


of their estates and subsequent settlement with the sub-ordinate 


For example-. Raja Mansingh. of Shahganj' in Paridabad refused to 


mately. His entire estate was settled with the local coparce 


villages under the control and deny his malikana, in case of 
Taluqdar had deliberately withheld the 'payment'. Nevertheless, 
it would not be judicious to heap all the blame on the Taluqdar 


only, for many of them failed to collect the revenue from the 
village holders who, became quite aware of the uncertainty of 
the taluqdar ‘s ' tenure' in the offing. The taluqdars were, 
indeed, in a whirlpool . of sensitive stimuli. Even they could 
not borrow money from the local Maha.ian (banker) as the banker 
too understood that the future , of . taluqdars hung with the 


' 4 " 
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Major Barrow/ the officer- in- charge of the re- settlement 
of Avadh highlighted the policy persued by his predecessor as 
under s ■ - 


"Village Zumeendars did not come forward in large 
numbers, they either did not realize the intention to 
deal with them, or the Talugdars still had power to 
keep them back. - But when they once. found that they 
might recover long dormant rights, they came forward 
in thousands., and appeals were so numerous that District 
Officers were allowed and exhorted to reverse their own 
settlements which had first ■ been with the Taluqdar in 
favour of the Zumeendar.. The contention was fierce, 

. and the struggle ■ ended in the dispossession of a large .g 
portion, sometimes all of their estates, to the Taluqdars.” 


It is, however,, significant to observe that the impact 
of the imposed assessments, by the new government was more 
• deeply felt than the new settlement arrangements. This nece- 
' s sit a ted an earnest inquiry into the ways which were adopted 
in fixing the assessments. In fact, the local officers were 
directed to base their assessments according to revenue demands 
made by the Nawab regime during the last five years. But the 

responsible officers could not collect the accurate statistical 

and ; ■ . . 

data,/ therefore they preferred to shift their computation axis 
from villages to the Taluqas. This eventually made the en- 
tire exercise an erroneous take off. The settlement' in Kakori 
(Lucknow), for instance, was not made on regular estimate of 

U'';:';'.,':. u .''V'''-: i.'/,'.' ' ' . ■'. ■^''■7 '■■■. ,'■': '■'.77:..'. .'7. ,.■■' .■. ^' ■■■..! '.'■ 7 "■'’.■L,.''. ■'7t■^;7;:':: :'■:7::"v.^'.7',7''.■77.'7:77.:.7''■7'.777^77'77^^ 

the rental, as the settlement officer fixed the jumma at 'what 

he considered just and assumed the rental to be the double of 
. 50 ■ 

.it. Thus, the colonial claws of the government bled the 
villages white by revenue collections from helpless. and hop- 
less shareholders. As a, matter of political expediency, this 
■ was their deliberate strategy .in ‘order to .compensate the loss. 
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the government suffered at the hands of the defiant taluqdars. 
The instructions to base 'the demands on the past collections 
were observed more in violation than cbmpliance. Hence, the 
Financial Commissioner, under the pressure of such a peculiar 
circximstance, began the revision of the assessment and reduced 


the limit from 20 to 25%, 


ment of Avadh V7as largely an unaccomplished task. Even the 
preparation gf the basic records of -rights or the fixation of 
shares of the coparcenery communities was far from, completed. 

.The civil government had suffered a big jolt throughout the 
province. So, the taluqdars made use of the prevent anarchy and 
brought the villages under their rule which they had lost in 
1856 . This V7as primafacie repudiation, of the ongoing settlement 
But the British government fought to the core and suppressed 


the sporadic uprising. As retributive punishment the government 
confiscated the land for rebellion in Avadh worth for Rupees 


Participation of the village holders in the rebellious 
acts of the Taluqdars posed a mind-boggling problem for the 
British. The government had conternplated in fact the inflinch- 
ed cooperation of the village holders but they told. the live 
of the disgrunted Taluqdars- This clearly proved hov7 much 
social influence was weilded. by .the landed . aristocratic class.' 
Barrow, in October . 1858, lamehted.,"OUr gradual resumption of.' 
districts has not even yet brought .OTur asBrstance to those , 
village. Gommu'niti.es, nor have.. thei^./except in. rare instances , ; .. 



demanded restitution of those riqhts we had conferred them 


prior to the outbreak. The assumption is/ they are oontent with 
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their inferior position”.' 


NOW/ the apt handling of the rebellious forces paved the 
way for an atmosphere in which the Taluqdars could go to the 
agents of imperialism for demonstrating their allegiance. The 
British expected some concrete manifestation of their loyalty, 
therefore they asked them to 'establish such posts as may be 
requisite for maintaining , the peace'. Though the taluqdars 
were not required to fight for the British at this juncture but 
they were to place police out-posts in advance of the British 
control channel for, they would, thus, form lines of communica- 


tion and bring the general populace in support of the colonial 
54 . ■ ■ 


cause. 


The aftermath of the uprising (1857), therefore, manifested 
in an'. immediate tilt towards the interest of the taluqdars, who 
got. back all that they had lost in the recent settlement. The 
British played the role of patron and protector of the landed 
■. aristocracy by making their titles secure. The taluqdars were 

■ granted Sanads (patents) in 1860. The sanads confirmed the 

i holders,, in the full proprietary holding .of their estates. The 
■taluqflars, in turn, were required to pay their revenue, remain 
loyal to the British gov erment, boost up agricultural production 

■ and preserve the sights of those under them, on the land. Most 

, significantly, this act of, the ^ government transcended, even the’ 
;• modus .operandi of the land- acquisition,- by the Taluqdars 
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It may fairly be maintainet3, that the nature and status of 
the Taluqdars underwent calculated, casting, decasting and re- 
casting during the Nawabi yore and the colonial era. They were 
strikingly unlike their counterparts in England, The English 
landlords represented gradual endemic genesis while the Taluq- 
dars, the creatures of contemporary extraneous exregencies 
meant to serve as the tools of the British political manoeuvrings 
in Avadh, 


IV 


PYRAMIDAL AGRARIAN STRUCTURE : AN EMPIRICAL VERIFICATION 


K 

■ 


The form of holding land as private property in a juridi- 
cal sense of the term was materialised by colonial rule in Avadh 
or for that matter in the whole of British India, The landed 
aristocracy with juridical status was composed of , primary and 
secondary Zamindars who were an apex of the pyramidal structure 
of the agrarian society. The primary Zamindar lived in the 
village who had immediate dominion ; over the soil, regulated 
the settlement of newcomers, and control the produce. - The ■ 
secondary Zamindar> called Raja Or Taluqdar, collected revenue 
from the primary Zamindar having ownership of a large estate. 
There were also other layers of intermediaries between the - 
state and the cultivators. The. actual tillers of the land - . 

,, whether peasants or 'tenants or agricaltural labourers ~ were 
at the bottom, of the pyramidal, structure- of agrarian society. . 
In ,this way, the .agrarian, structure -in Avadh was cqnposed of 
Taluqdars,, village, Zamindars, -Peasants,, , Tenants and agricultural 







The 1891 Census ' of Avadh province that presetted figures 
relating to agriculture on the basis of interest in land/ cate- 


gorised agrarian society in the. following groups s land proprie- 
tors not cultivating , land' proprietors cultivating, lessees of 
villages (l.e. persons to whom lease was made), tenants not 


cultivating, and tenants cultivating. The first group stands, 
for absentee feudal lords, living on rent and the second for cul- 
tivating landholders,' The rest ■, ref er to cultivators and tenants 




As much as 92 per cent of , the total population of Avadh 
lived in its rural areas. About 72 per: cent of its total popu- 
lation v/ere engaged in agriculture. This is what Benett's, 
figures relating to the 186 9 Census indicate. So far this 
Census is concerned, the agricultural population was classified 
in six major groups such as Zamindars, Tenants with occupancy 
rights. Tenants with no occupancy rights, Sub-tenants, Farm 
servants and. Field labourers. The first two groups which are 
taken to assume as landholders, constituted only one-tenth of 
the population engaged in agriculture in Avadh, Table 2 shows 
that 83 per cent of the total population were the cultivators 
and 6 per cent of the total were agricultural labourers, inclu- 
sive of both, farm servants : and field labourers! If the second 
group, is excluded from that of landholders, then 90 per cent 
of the total population were cultivators, tenants and agricul- 
tural labourers, , . 
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Table 2 : Occupational Pattern of-Popuiat±on (Relat- 
■ ing to Agriculture) in Oudh, 1869 


1, Zamindars 


Actual 

workers 


17804 3 


Dependents 


34 3693 


2, Tenants with 17 5920 
occupancy 

rights 

3, Tenants with 3085999 
no occupancy 
rights 

4, Sub-tenants 258950 

5, Sub- total of 3698912 
landholders 

and tenants 

6 , Farm servants 150005 


7. Field 

labourers 


631402 


8. Sui^total: 781407 

Agricultural 
Labourers 


TOTAL 


Source 


4480319 


27 16 8 2 


3164837 


234453 


4014665 


143640 


389107 


5 32747 


4547402 


Total 

population 


5 21736 


447602 


7020836 


493403 


7713577 


293645 


1020509 


1314 154 


90277 31 


Percentage 
of total 
population 


5.70 


4.96 


77.77 


5.46 


93.89 


3.25 


2.86 


6 . 11 


100.00 


s Census, 197 2 (Table XV, Part 'B'), pp. 373-4 
(Actually no Census was taken in Oudh in 1'872, 
The figures shown for 12 districts of Oudh 
relate to 1869 Census) . 


seme ofvi^om were not cultivating land,'. Table 3 shows that the 
tillers of the land numerically dominated in the agrarian socie- 
ty of Avadh. There were only handful number of feudal lords who 
were supposed to control over the supply of land. 
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Table 3 -s -Ocaipation of Oudh in Agriculture 
;;,,_Urrterest in Larf^l 






■ Total 

Percent 

Land Proprietors not culti- 



vating land 

122822 

1.7 2 

Proprietors cultivating 

419520 

5.87 

Lessees of villages 

6685 

0.09 

Tenants not cultivating land 

881 

0.03 

Tenants cultivating land. . 

6587334" . 

9 2. 29 

TOT.^ ' 

7137 24 2 

100.00 

Source^.s The W&-Oudh, by D.C. Baillic rr\' ' 

Allahabad, 1894 (quoted from 1891 
■ Of India, Table OTI, Pa2!S) 


"In speaMng Of the landed interest at home, they (i e 
the Engllah) alway, refer rathef to' the landlords and rent- 

... to rent-payers and to the actual cultivators? 

and it isT- therefore, not surprising , ’ ■ 

£>urprising that they should regard 

the interests of the Zamindars and Talund.r-. 

, a -a iaiuqdars, hov/ever few their 

actual number, as equivalent to the interest, ee 4 -k 

_ . i^-erests of the great body 

e people". That is why the English made such land 

hettlement.that land ownership was legally vested In a handful 

.. number of feudal lords as the rent reeo-it 

receivers. Prom the point 

■ Of view Of rent-receivina or r.ty P anu 

ce.ving or revenue paying, the English super- 
imposed such a pattern of land tenures whi rh 

enures which was categorised 

the following groups s revenue ’t. 

. , , , ^“~P«yers in terms of more than 

Ks.50,000? from Rs.50>000 to Ps nnn ir 

P tally or wholly revenue free tenure- 
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others. Table 4 shows that the revenae~payers in the first and 


Government in Oudh (1894-95) 


2, From Rs. 50^ 000 
to Rs. 5^000 


Holders of Par~ 
tially or wholly 
revenue 'free 
tenure 


Source s Agricultural Statistics in British India, Calcutta, 1909. 

Notes (a) refers to individuals under law of primogeniture; 

^ (b) to individuals and families under ordinary law? 

(c) to village community? (d) to in perpetuity?' and 
(e) to for life or lives. 


Categories of 
'■ Rev tenue- Payers 
(in terms of Rs.) 

1, More than 


No. of 
estates 


Number 

of 

villages 


No. of 
holders 
or share- 
holders 


Gross 
Area • 
(in 
acre) 


Average 
area of 
each 
estate 


Rs,50,000 

“Tir — 

' 44.'' 

7381 . 

111 

4329030 

98387 

(b) 

1 

145 

3 

103601 

103601 

(c) 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


203 

60 

32 


6750 

1604 

380 


602 
3113 
1006 2 


173 
4803 
1577 14 


3017 25 2 
1139999 
4010517 


1093 

676 

549 


8 

480 

1701 


7 

501 

2501 


9 

. 14 10 
9858 


573 
416 06 
107681 


525 

1804 


69090 

118280 


333 

153 

4643 


3289027 

849410 

186479 


16 20 2 
14157 
5827 


155 


147 


159246 


1848 
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poxfer they enj.oyed in Avadh during colonial rule. More than 
half of the villages and their land were under Talugdari ' 
control and possession as confirmed by the British Government, 
Table 5 shows that more than half of the total revenue assessed 


on land by the Government was from the Taluqdari estates alone 
he,, caste- wise composition, of the- Taluqdari system indicates 
that 'the Rajputs of different clans were most dominating, and 
the Muslim community and Brahmin followed second and third 
in' order. Land were heavily weighed ift favour of Rajput, 
Muslim and Brahmin. The '.Rajput .taluqdars were 'moitly royal ’ 
descendents . The Muslim '.talugiars ,, were mostly . the ■ Chieftains 


also some landlords who were paying revenue upto Rs.lOO to 
the State. There were certain, estates in Avadh wherein the 
landlords had wholly or partially revenue free tenures. Most 
of them were those who held hereditary control over land 
received fro.m.-±-heir respective rulers in the past as ‘inams* 
,or jjagirs’ in some form or other. Those who purchased 
wasteland had also, .eonfirmant of ownership on them, , , in this 
way, the. agrarian structure was composed of revenueLpayers or 
rent- receivers and rent-payers. The former owned most. of 
the land and the latter were cultivators and tenants,- -consti- 
tuting a major portion' of the rural . population who paid rent 
to the landlords. Besides, there were also farm servants, and 
field labourers who were mostly attached to the Zemindars and 
landlords. 



Table 5 s Taluqdari Land Holdings in Oudh by Caste 
and Community s 1877 


Caste/community 


Nanashahi Fakir 


Muslim 


2406 3 


Thomas R 


of the Maghal empire who weilded pov/er with the downfall, of 
the empire. The materialisation of land as private property 
'and the consolidation of Taluqdari rights in land and other 


an agrarian structure in Avadh that could easily succeed in. 


relations in land with a view to encompassing the whole country- 
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STATUS and conditions OF TENMTRY 


in the greater parts of Avadh/ was not ryotwari, but rather 


proprietary right, and the non-permanency and legal invalidity 


of the ordinary tenant ' s claim to hold the land against the 
landlord were clearly enough recognised in the earlier rule by 
the general public opinion' as to. rights, probably, this public 
opinion served as the conmon lav/ of the province. 


"The destruction or confiscation of the village proprietary 
right for no serious offence by a Raja or feudal lord" was con- 


sidered an act of illegal, wrong or misgovernment . The aggrie- 
ved party could, in that case, make appeal in any tribunal.- On 


the other 'hand, the 


by a village proprietor was an undesirable and ‘morally repre- 
hensible' act and nobody could move the portals of justice.' 

This glaring contradiction ; was noticed in the ‘Oudh Inquiries of 
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In Avadh# “the village landlord form of property was no 
doubt mixed up with the large estates held by Rajput Chiefs”/ 
but their large estates had a tendency to split up into village 
estates. Perhaps, the misgovemment of the Nawabi rule led to 
the great destruction and degeneration of village estates. 

Benett observed that the tenants' farms average rather more 
than five acres get in certain districts, the average declined 
to less than three acres. According to his estimate, between 
a third and a half of the v/hole number of cultivators hold farms 
of less than three acres each. 'A farm of three acres paying 
rent at prevalent rate, in Avadh, was sufficiently greater to 
enable a tenant in a succession of years to maintain his family. 

In districts where the average, was three acres or less, 
there must be a large number of very small farms on which a te- 
nant family ' subsisted with a great difficulty even in ordinary 
seasons. Benett stated that the percentage of agricultural 
labourers were much worse off as a class than the tenants. . The 
poor tenants perpetually became the labourers on account of 
minor . calamity and the 'labourers furnish formidable competitors 
for' possession of land as tenants on any terms'. 

On many estates, particularly on those of small landowners, 
rents had been frequently increased. A system of competitive 
rack-renting had taken place. The landlord took the advantage 
of the spirit of competition among tenants. Further, the land- 
lords or their agents on many- estates had resorted to' 'a system 
of squeezing a .higher rent out , of these . tenants by ■ smal 1 but j 



ciyixcuxrurai improvement. To summerise the conclusion 
it may be stated that, though in most districts, the keen , 
petition for land as a oreniirsn-r 1-0 _ 


— V., w<ds a aire need ot reforming the 

le. There should have been minimum disturban 
retations betweeen landlord and tenant 
due protection of the latter. ■ 


consistent with th 


^nat only ' Chapparband* or resident 
protected by the Statutory term and 
turbances while the 'Pahikasht' ten; 
to the existina 1 ■ , 


-V' 



that the increase of assessment at the last settlement 
based on anticipated rise , in rents caused large enhance- 
ments of rents in certain' districts . The assessment of 
the next settlement should be done only at the settlement 
Officer's estimate of actual rents. 


that the tenant should have to right to improve with the 
consent of the landlord. In case/ the landlord refuses, 
the tenant should be able to move the court. Then, the 
court would hear the landlord's objections and overrule 
them if unreasonable. The landlord should be allowed to 
improve on a tenant's holding without the tenant's consent 
during the seven-years term of tenancy. 


Lucknow stated 


In the tenancies of old cultivators, the 
component fields of whose holdings are much 
the same as at the settlement, but. whose rent 
has altered considerably 


In the tenancies of old cultivators, the com- 
ponent fields of whose holdings have materia- 
lly changed since the settlement s 


i. in respect of the land held continuously 
since the settlement 


new- comers 


dways ' bil 1-mukht a 


on the tenant's holding as a whole), the enhancement was distri- 


of the tenants holding were never 


taken into account and thus the enhancement vrere not made on 


any definite .principle.^ ^ Hardly any tenant was free from debt 
and in most cases, the stock in his possession equalled to his 
indebtedness,^"^ 

In fact, there were no prevailing rent- rates and in the 
fixation or enhancement of rent, the capacity of the individual 
fields was not considered. Even, the regard traditionally 
shown to the high- caste cultivators in the matters of rent- 

■■■■ ■ '55 . " 

rates became a bygone story. ^ Moreover, as Maj . E.E. Grigg, 

the Dy. Commissioner, Partapgarh, observed that the distribution 

• ■ ' 66 

of rent on the component fields was usually 'extremely erratic'. 

According to Maj . Grigg, the rise in prices v/as mainly 
confined to wheat and the coiraaon rice. He found that the cul- 
tivation of wheat had gone down and that, consequently, the 
rents had not been much influenced by a price-rise. On the 
basis of the latest crop-returns in Partapgarh, he stated that 
about 19% of the cultivated area was under rice, 11% under wheat 
and 70%, sown xfith other grains , If these proportions were to 
be accepted as an approximation to the facts? the average rent- 
incidence on old- rented lands occupied by the tenants-at-will 
increased by about 35h per cent. 

Table 5 s Rise in Prices 


Grain 

Prices 

to 

from 1267 Pasli 
1271 Fasli 

Prices from 1285 
F to 1289 F 

Remarks 


Ser ■ 

Chhatak 

Ser . 

Chhatak 


Wheat 

29 

o' ' 

17 

10 

Showing , a 
rise, of .6 2% 

Barley 

30 


28 

1 

" 9% 

^Rice l.'::,.':;':'';. 

31 


:15 ' 


"100% 

''Jtar 

33. ' ’ 


:;;Jj26;.,, 

_ ,-7, 

, . , , " 25% 

ra;^ 

’■' 31; ; 




, , *• 14,% 



at only Rs.4 1000 which is a very low "amount. The tenants-at- 


try in Fartapgarh and Allahabad (NWP), In Allahabad/ the houses 


were made up of tiles as a general rule while in Fartapgarh such 
houses were exceptions; although the tenants should have liked 


to build tiled houses had they had enough means 


According to the Census Report the cultivated area of Avadh 


was 13/ 126,4 Sq, Miles or 8/400/640 Acres. This shows that the 


below shows the average for each district. 

-Table 6 s ‘District-wise Distribution of Average Area of 


Cultivation Per Family 



Average .Area' of. Cultivation Per s 

JL Kii? U** X- JL .w ■ V” ) ' " ' ■■■■ ' 

Agricultural Family 

Agriculturist 


Acres ■ 

, Bighas . 

Acres 

. Bighas 

1, Lucknow 

4.57 ' 

. 7,3.1 ■ ■ 

1.09 

1.74 

-2, Unnao 

3,80 

6.08 

0.09 

1.44 

3. Barabanki 

4,53- . 

-■..7. 25- ■■■:■ 

0.96’ 

1,53 ■ 

4. Sitapur 

7.89 

12.62 

1.44 

2,30 

5, ‘ Hardoi 

6.25 

10.00. 

1,28 

2.05 

6 . Kheri 

6.21 

9 . 94 . 

1.22 

1.95 

7, Paizabad 

3.56 

5.70 

0.7 3 

1.17 ■ 

8, Bahraich 

4,41 

7.06 

1.13 

1.81 

9, Gonda 

-6.54 

10.46 

' 1.11 

,1.78 

10. Raebareli 

4,00 

6.40 

0,81 

,1.29 

11, Sultanpur ' ■ 

3.75 

6.00 , 

0.84 

1. 34 

12, Earta,pgarh 

.2.68 

4,'29 

,0.72 

1.15 

AVERAGE 

4.84 

7.75 

■ ; , .95 

1.6 3' yi 
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s held, the lend in the follov/ing proportion 


The occupancy- tenants were included in the last heading 


their number was so insignificant (probably not more than 0,5% 


The ''following table compares to distri 


.t the time of settlement and during 1882-83 


bution of Ian 


at' ■ se- 
tt Te- 
ment ■ 


at se- 
ttle- 
ment 


Now -at se- Now at se- Now 
ttlp--’ ■ . l--' -:''ttle- 
■iment ment 


Lucknow 

Unnao 

Barabanki 

Sitapur 

Hardoi 

Khcri 

Paizabad 

Bahraich 

Gonda 

Raebareli 

Sultanpur 

Partapgarh 


AVADH 
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There were few cultivators with proprietary rights. The 
actual tillers of the land were by and large peasants and tenants 
whd constituted a major part of the population in Avadh. They 
were coirpletely dependent on the feudal lords and their surpluses 
were appropriated by the lords, having no incentive to produce 
more than required which was again wholly dependent on nature 
in the absence of any techno-eccnomic security to cultivation. 


In fact/ they were placed under 


the double yoke of e3<ploitation 


i.e. the Zamindars and Taluqdars 
on the other. 


on the one hand 


and the State 



A CONCLUDING NOTE 


e colonial system of land tenurial arrangements in Avadh 
was shot through a marriage of convenience between the British 
raj and landed aristocracy which in fact, interwove a super- 
structure of colonial rule in the province. 'Ihe British nei- 
ther sustained the traditional order, nor they transformed ' 
society so as to encourage capitalist enterprise'. The old 
elites (such as Rajas, Chieftains, and Taluqdars) were kept in' 
pldCfc and 'the old structures of production and of their rela- 
tionships within the village' remained intact; but by eroding 
u-hc; internal structure of socio-economin rfbha-f-inma t.tu'+-vv 4 -u — 
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